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Washington Cathedral Christian Unity Conference 


This number is devoted to abstracts of addresses given at the fourth annual Conference on Christian 
Unity held at the College of Preachers, Cathedral Close, Washington, D. C., January 2-3, 1943. They 
deal with issues in philosophy, theology, education, and church and missionary strategy. 


The varying length of the abstracts here presented is in 
no sense a measure of relative importance. Some of the 
addresses were brief contributions to symposia. Some 
were condensed into brief abstracts by the speakers them- 
selves, while some manuscripts quite extensive in scope 
were submitted. For the most part the Editor is respon- 
sible for the form in which the reports appear. Some im- 
portant contributions to the Conference were made in in- 
formal statements of which no record was submitted. 


Ecumenical Christianity in Relation to Postwar Relief and 
Reconstruction 


SAMUEL McCrea CAvert, General Secretary, Federal Council of 

Churches : 

The task of postwar relief and reconstruction will be 
staggering. The problem of food alone will be desperate. 
I-ven today Portugal is probably the only country on the 
Continent where the people are getting enough to eat, al- 
though partial exception may be made in the cases of the 
two other neutral countries, Switzerland and Sweden. 
The hierarchy of need is, roughly, as follows: (1) Greece ; 
(2) Poland; (3) parts of Yugoslavia; (4) Belgium; 
(5) France; (6) Norway; (7) Spain; (8) Finland. The 
situation will undoubtedly get worse each month. 

The people of France (and this is still more true of 
some of the other countries of Europe) are already living 
on a semi-starvation diet. It is hardly too much to say 
that the French are in a state of “political coma.” This 
means increased susceptibility to disease and epidemics. 
The task of physical relief will have to be the problem of 
governments, though what they do must be supplemented 
by the work of private agencies, like the American Friends 
Service Committee and the Jewish Distribution Commit- 
tee. 

More than anything else the people of the Continent 
need faith that their existence still has meaning and value 
and that there is still the possibility of a decent life in the 
future. They also acutely need fellowship with people in 
other countries who really care. Judged by ordinary 
standards of strength and ability, the European churches 
are in a sorry plight. In Germany, for example, the Con- 
fessional schools, on which the churches have depended 
for educating their children and young people in the Chris- 
tian faith and Christian life, are largely disrupted. The 
extent to which the church has lost its young people to the 


Hitler Youth is tragic. The church is further weakened 
by its lack of pastoral leadership and the obstacles put in 
the way of training young ministers. Mostly, the theo- 
logical schools are leading a precarious existence. In Ger- 
many there are almost no students for the ministry since 
all able-bodied young men must fight. Already a very 
substantial percentage of the pastors have been killed in 
the Russian campaign. 

Again, in Axis-dominated countries there is the restric- 
tion upon printing Christian literature. In several coun- 
tries even Bibles can no longer be printed, due to the lack 
of paper—though Mein Kampf is printed in prodigious 
quantities ! 

Also, the great institutions of mercy and relief—hospi- 
tals, orphanages, old folks’ homes, ete——which are main- 
tained under Christian auspices in Germany are in some 
cases struggling to survive and their future is 
problematical. 

The problem of getting the European churches on their 
feet is a direct challenge to the whole ecumenical move- 
ment. It would be easy to fall into grave errors. One 
wrong course would be to send to Europe a host of eager 
young Americans whose chief qualification is their zeal. 
No one can do what needs to be done for the churches of 
Europe who does not have a competent knowledge of 
European Christianity. The same is true of Greece and 
the Greek Orthodox Church. The “social service” type 
of American Christianity is not enough: those who are 
to help Europeans who have been face to face with the 
starkest realities of life—hunger, suffering, insecurity, the 
scorn of men, death—must be people who have themselves 
come to grips with the ultimates of the Christian faith. 
They must be aware of the rediscovery of the Bible on the 
part of European Christians and their new appreciation of 
the significance of the church. 

Another danger is a sort of religious imperialism—an 
ecclesiastical counterpart of the “American century.” We 
need to be on guard against assuming that we have every- 
thing to give and nothing to learn. 

Still another danger is that the program of relief and 
reconstruction might be used for purposes of denomina- 
tional expansion. We did not altogether escape this after 
the First World War. Whatever we do must be done 
through the Christian forces already domesticated in 
Europe. <A total Christian strategy is needed; in Russia, 
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support of the Russian Orthodox Church, and in Ger- 
many, support of the Lutheran Church. <A plan was 
drafted in Geneva last September for establishing a De- 
partment for the Reconstruction of Christian Institutions 
in Europe, as a center of united strategy. Its first task 
will be to survey the need in all the churches—Protestant 
and Orthodox—on the Continent of Europe ; to make these 
needs known to the churches of other lands which are able 
to help; to register what each denomination is prepared 
to do in the way of help, and to serve as an administra- 
tive agency for relief in such cases as require more than 
a denominational administration. 


The development of this program of relief and recon- 
struction is the greatest single opportunity for the strength- 
ening of ecumenical solidarity that the churches face today. 
There will be many strains and tensions among churches 
of different countries and grave divergencies in the theo- 
logical and political outlook. Mutual aid is the one thing 
that can unify—an ecumenicity of the deed. In this way 
we can re-eiact one phase of the early history of the Chris- 
tian Church. 

Aid to Churches Elsewhere Than in Europe and North America 
A. L. Warnsututs, International Missionary Council: 

Outside urope and North America the same needs are 
felt as in) /urope—humanitarian rehef and aid to the 
churches. .\s for physical relief the extent of the need is 
still unknown. China, Malaya and probably the Philip- 
pines and Netherlands India, and Japan all need aid. This 
is not a problem of church relationships although there are 
some questions in that connection to be answered. The 
principal problem is one of relations to government and 
to secular agencies. Churches must share in giving aid in 
order to preserve their own life and to give expression 
through deeds of merey of their Christian concern. ‘The 
value of such an apologetic has been seen in China in re- 
cent years. 

As for aid to the churches, this is largely a missionary 
problem and comes under three heads: 

a. Orphaned European Missions . 

lor the duration of the war all must be sustained. Two 
and a quarter million dollars were given up to the end of 
1942. There was voluntary response from churches in 
more than twenty countries. Thus far not one missionary 
has been compelled to leave the field for lack of support. 
Remarkable economy has been practised by the missions 
which are reduced to a subsistence level. 

After the war Denmark, Norway and Finland will prob- 
ably resume support of their missions with undiminished 
missionary interest and giving. All the missions of the 
French churches were sustained by the Orphaned Missions 
Fund in 1939. In 1940 the Paris Society resumed sup- 
port of Madagascar, Togoland and Senegal. The other 
missions in South and West Africa and the South Pacific 
Islands are receiving aid from the Orphaned Missions 
Fund. The missionaries in New Caledonia have been 
drafted into the army and personnel is needed. It is un- 
certain whether the Paris Society can resume support of 
all its missions immediately after the war. 

In [folland missionary interest and giving are on pre- 
war levels. All debts are paid and all property unencum- 
bered. Twenty new missionaries and 12 missionary doe- 
tors are ready to sail. In Netherlands Indies the need is 
greater than Holland can provide. One-half the mission- 
ary staff there were German and are now interned. There 
is doubt if they can return to their work for a long time. 
Missionary aid from America is urgently needed but it 
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must be on an interdenominational basis, given to the 
United Committee in Batavia. 

Germany has five large missions with 200 missionaries 
in Tanganyika. The Augustana Synod and the Swedish 
Society lend five missionaries as superintendents. There 
are 150,000 Christians. Help probably on a long term 
basis is urgently needed. In New Guinea the Australian 
government desires to limit entry of new missionaries to 
those of British nationality. A protest has been made 
against this restriction. Missionary interest in giving in 
Germany has been undiminished. There will be a problem 
of outlet after the war. 

b. U.S.A. Missions. 

American missions are dislocated in countries directly 
involved in the war. As for Japan and Korea all the work 
in the future must be on a united basis. No denomina- 
tions as such can return. A question arises whether all 
should go back or whether relations will be simplified by 
reducing the number of boards giving aid, e.g., one Pres- 
byterian, one Methodist, one Baptist, ete. 

With reference to China, Malaya and Thailand a ques- 
tion arises, Can a policy of rational distribution be sub- 
stituted for the status quo ante? There will be great need 
in relation to the rehabilitation of institutions—colleges, 
hospitals, ete. Here, too, the problem presents itself 
whether there should be a return to the status quo ante. 

c. Brazilian Missions. 

Here a different problem arises similar to that con- 
nected with aid to European churches. There are large 
German settlements in three southern states of Brazil. 
Subsidies were received from Germany which are now 
cut off; most of the pastors are interned; all funds are 
frozen; Portuguese language is obligatory ; there is serious 
disintegration of church life. 

Some special problems are these: because of growing 
consciousness of responsibility and independence on the 
part of younger churches a basis of equality and mutuality 
must be achieved as a basis of giving aid. There is dan- 
ger of the misuse of money. A trend to imperialism must 
be avoided. Pauperizing is always a present danger: how 
can we do good with gifts of money. Money should be 
given through a non-American agency, it should be a sup- 
plement not a substitute for indigenous giving, and Amer- 
ican models and methods should not be imposed. Middle 
class institutions cannot be maintained by people living on 
a subsistence level. 

Aid given to these churches ought to be on an interna- 
tional basis, just as aid for orphaned missions has come 
from a score of countries. Such a basis will help to pre- 
vent suspicion of imperialism and will recognize the fact 
that all are members of the universal church. 

The plans of the International Missionary Council for 
the establishment of a Far Eastern office or a travelling 
secretary in the Far East are still under consideration and 
these plans gain added importance because of the develop- 
ments consequent upon the war. 


Ecumenical Organization 


Wittram Apams Brown, professor emeritus, Union Theological 

Seminary : 

The ecumenical spirit, like the human personality, needs 
a body. The purpose of organization is to bring together 
people who have the major responsibility for action under 
conditions in which they can act most effectively and with 
least waste. The danger in organization is that it will 
crystallize into some rigid form of vested interest or that 
it will be used by some group to promote a narrow party 
interest. The test to be applied to organization is whether 
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or not it makes possible the fulfilment of the spiritual func- 
tion of the society in question better than can be done in 
some other way. 

Changes are needed in the present organization of the 
church because the present state of the world requires it; 
also because the need of the church’s ministry is now 
greater than ever in terms of the maintenance of the fel- 
Jowship of love even in a world of hate, a witness to the 
spiritual reality underlying such fellowship, the drawing of 
appropriate consequences for individual and corporate con- 
duct of the way of life accepted in theory, and the finding 
of a language in which it is possible to interpret this ideal. 

Extensive reorganization is needed on every level of the 
church's life. Attention is here focussed on the interna- 
tional field beginning with the World Council of Churches. 
It has certain advantages as compared with other organi- 
zations: it is a symbol of existing unity for all non-Roman 
Christians; it is based on a detinite action of more re- 
sponsible denominations than have ever united in the past ; 
its method of federation combines central unity with vari- 
ety in detail; its philosophy combines action in the field of 
agreement with study in the field of disagreement. 


The danger that the Council faces is that it may be- 
come a mere debating society or that it will be used by 
partisans. The tests it must meet include the redefinition 
of the theological bases of membership; determination of 
the churches to be included; demonstration that it is a 
working body, not just a talking body, and for this post- 
war reconstruction offers a unique opportunity ; definition 
of the Council's relation to other interdenominational agen- 
cies, to non-ecclesiastical bodies and to constituent 
churches. This last presents a choice between continu- 
ance of the present practice of direct denominational ap- 
pointment, and using this only as an intermediate channel 
for the apportioning of the places and the distribution of 
responsibilities. This might be done either by using the 
world denominational bodies or by using the various na- 
tional councils or federations of churches. The latter 
method seems preferable to guard against too great em- 
phasis on denominational loyalty and will promote con- 
tinuing contacts within each country of the different ele- 
ments included in the World Council and will furnish a 
better point of contact between the World Council and 
the local church congregations. 

We in the United States face greater difficulty in achiev- 
ing an adequate national council because of the many 
denominational units, because of the more advanced stages 
of interdenominational organization, and because of the 
lack of complete correspondence between units to be con- 
solidated. 


Immediate need of closer coordination is evident as be- 
tween the foreign missionary interests and the Joint Ex- 
ecutive Committee ; between those churches in the United 
States which are represented in the World Council and 
in the Federal Council and the other bodies to be included 
in the proposed National Council; and between the dif- 
ferent research groups in the various agencies. Perhaps 
this last is of primary importance. It will be necessary 
to gather and correlate information ; to suggest changes in 
present functioning and relationships; and to lay the basis 
for the right kind of popular education for the church. 
We have lost our sense of proportion and need to put first 
things first. 

The time factor—the fact that the World Council and 
the National Council are now in the making—involves 
both advantages and dangers: it offers the possibility of 
intermediate experiment before action crystallizes in final 
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form but it holds the possibility that short cuts will be at- 
tempted that lead into blind alleys. 

We ought to begin at once to lay the needed foundation 
at the following points: (1) in defining the relation of the 
International Missionary Council to the Joint Executive 
Committee, (2) in defining the relation of the Executive 
Committee to the International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation, (3) in outlining the type of research department 
which will be ultimately needed, (4) in discovering key 
personalities, (5) in defining the part that may be played 
by the College of Preachers in such a program. 


Ecumenical Relations of Non-Ecclesiastical or Indirectly Ecclesi- 
astical Christian World Movements 


Roswe.it P. Barnes, Federal Council of Churches: 


This discussion concerns in general the following organi- 
zations and their relationships to the developing World 
Council of Churches: The World Y.M.C.A.; the World 
Y.W.C.A.; the World’s Student Christian Federation ; the 
World’s Sunday School Association; the World Alliance 
for International Friendship through the Churches; and 
in a somewhat different category, the International Mis- 
sionary Council, which is a functional ecclesiastical agency. 

The following new factors or recent developments must 
now be borne in mind: the “ecumenical movement has ac- 
centuated the importance of the church as such”; the 
church continues to be a factor of major importance in 
the world crisis (e.g., resistance of the Confessional 
Church in Germany) ; the Provisional Committee of the 
World Council is actually functioning with a budget, office 
staff and program including refugee service and chaplaincy 
service to prisoners of war; there is a new awareness 
among the churches of the need for education of youth in 
all that affects the thought and life of the church; there is 
a new emphasis on lay participation. 

Relations between the World Council and its constitu- 
ent churches on the one hand, and the other Christian 
world movements on the other, must be clarified. Ilus- 
trative of difficulties arising is the problem of the relation 
of the churches to the Y.M.C.A. in the American U.S.O. 
Another example is furnished by the confusion over the 
functions of the Y.M.C.A. and the churches in relation to 
war prisoners’ aid and chaplaincy service to prisoners. 
Clearly no hard-and-fast lines can be drawn since the pol- 
icy and program of both types of agency vary. 

Christian Associations are sometimes reluctant to be 
closely identified with Protestant churches lest they be- 
come involved in theological controversies ; also lest they 
come under too close ecclesiastical control. Moreover, 
they are concerned lest some inhibition may arise as to par- 
ticipation of Catholics. The Y.M.C.A. reports that it has 
worked in more predominantly Catholic countries than 
predominantly Protestant countries. It now provides ser- 
vice to Catholics through its war prisoners’ aid program. 
The churches, on the other hand, are in some places re- 
luctant to recognize the Y.M.C.A. as an agency of the 
churches because it is regarded as “humanistic” and also 
sometimes as competitive. 

The World Alliance for International Friendship 
through the Churches has no one pattern of relationships 
to the ecclesiastical ecumenical movement. In some coun- 
tries they are practically identical. In others the World 
Alliance is regarded as almost competitive with the 
churches. The Alliance is free from ecclesiastical control 
because of its financial independence. It is an interfaith 
agency, though the extent of conformity to the interfaith 
ideal varies. 

The following tentative suggestions are offered: 
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a. The International Missionary Council should become 
a section or division of the World Council of Churches in 
such a way as to make possible continuance of work of 
the I.M.C. and representation thereon of the younger and 
smaller churches. ‘The present constitution of the World 
Council does not give them sufficient representation. 

b. The World’s Sunday School Association, the World’s 
Christian Student Federation, might become departments 
or commissions of the World Council of Churches. 

c. The World Alliance might become more truly inter- 
faith and independent of the World Council of Churches 
though cooperating more closely with it, thus serving as a 
bridge between one Council and other religious groups, 
notably the Roman Catholic. 

d. Christian associations might in their relation to the 
World Council be constitutionally independent, function- 
ally supplementary and administratively correlative. If 
this is a desirable pattern, conference should be initiated 
promptly to that end. 


Henry P. Van Dusen, professor of theology, Union Theological 
Seminary; chairman, study group, Life and Work Movement: 
Dr. Van Dusen entirely supported what Dr. Barnes had 

said with regard to the various relationships of the other 

ecumenical organizations to the World Council. He sum- 
marized and expatiated on it. 

The International Missionary Council and the World’s 
Student Christian lederation ought to become in some 
fashion each an organic part of the World Council al- 
though probably preserving present financial resources in 
some autonomous manner and continuing the present gov- 
erning bodies within the World Council, 

The World Y.M.C.A. and World Y.W.C.A. should 
take up just the relationship described by Dr. Barnes, de- 
fined as constitutionally independent, functionally supple- 
mentary, and administratively correlative. 

The relationship of the World Ailiance is one on which 
there is less clarity, except that it should be one, of course, 
of cordial cooperation. 

Organic unity is essential in the case of the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council for the life of the missionary 
movement and for the life of the World Council. [It is 
essential to have evangelism at the heart of the World 
Council, and the International Missionary Council repre- 
sents our greatest evangelistic project. It is important 
because of the relation of the younger churches to the 
World Council that they belong also to the International 
Missionary Council. It is therefore essential that the In- 
ternational Missionary Council become an organic part of 
the World Council. It is likewise essential for the World’s 
Student Christian Federation because of the very great 
influence the Iederation has exerted in preparing the way 
for the World Council. 


Dr. WARNSHUIS:! 


There is no room for two councils. The younger 
churches are not strong enough to share in both. If the 
International Missionary Council continues as a council 
for churches and missions the question arises, what func- 
tion is left for the World Council of Churches? The 
younger churches are not stepchildren and must share in 
the council of churches. 

It is here suggested that the World Council’s constitu- 
tion be changed, that membership continue as now, by ad- 
herence of church bodies, but that recognition shall be 
made of missions as nascent churches. Representation in 
the central committee might be elected by national or ter- 
ritorial bodies as in the case of the International Mission- 
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ary Council which might become an autonomous mission- 
ary division. 

“Institution” and 
F. Ernest Jonnson, Federal Council of Churches: 

Concerning the nature and function of institutions it is 
important to note the complementary relationship between 
structure and dynamic. All institutions have this dualistic 
aspect. Structurally institutions tend to limit and to some 
extent impede their own function. 

However, the institutionalizing process has a beneficent 
aspect. Without structure there could be no continuity 
of functioning and social experience could not be cumula- 
tive. Institutions are in some sense the matrix of the his- 
torical. They are the deposit made by movements. In- 
stitutional structure thereby becomes the locus of crea- 
tivity. 

It may be said that institutions tend to have a “natural 
history” in which three stages may be noted. In the for- 
mative, plastic period function runs ahead of structure and 
the necessary conditions of continuity and orderly develop- 
ment have not been realized. Opportunism prevails over 
system and order. Maturity may be said to have been 
reached when there is a balance of structure and function, 
that is to say, when there is the highest degree of adap- 
tation to emerging needs with sustained continuity and 
orderly growth. When structure comes to dominate func- 
tion and adaptation becomes limited because of inertia it 
may be said the institution has reached the age of sclerosis 
and decay. 

To note this tendency in institutions is not to regard 
the cycle as a fatality. There is no reason to believe that 
institutions necessarily enter the third stage. However, 
the tendency should always be noted. It may even be said 
that the purpose of an adequate strategy is to prevent 
maturity passing over into sclerotic inutility. Many today 
see signs that the organized church is entering that stage 
and the strategy of organized religion should be directed 
toward overcoming that tendency. 

Such an institutional strategy as applied to the church 
involves five elements: 

1. A constant awareness of function. This means the 
maintenance of its ecumenical character and the progres- 
sive expression of that character in the local institution. 

2. Release of inward pressures caused by a creative 
urge beating against structural walls. The Roman Catho- 
lic Church has developed a superior strategy by making 
provision even within a relatively rigid organization for 
the release of spiritual energies on the part of diverse 
groups. It is possible to organize new activities through 
“orders” and fellowships ‘for study and action without 
doing violence to ecclesiastical structure. 

3. Absorption of external shock. It is as important 
that the church adjust to outward pressures as that it re- 
lease its inward pressures. Secular movements and trends 
often make sharp impact upon the church, sometimes be- 
cause of non-institutional religious forces operating in a 
secular environment. Liberal Protestantism has accom- 
plished much in the way of adapting itself to such changes 
in the intellectual and social climate. 

4. Relinquishment of specific functions. It has been 
said that one form of institutional growth is by loss of 
functions. In other words, the preservation of the ethos 
of an institution, its unique, distinctive function, may re- 
quire the sloughing off of various functions which de- 
veloping social agencies can absorb. 

5. Internal criticism. A prerequisite of dynamic insti- 
tutional life is provision for courageous and constructive 
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criticisin at the core of the institution itself. To the ex- 
tent that the church makes provision within itself for con- 
tinued criticism of its own life it will be less subject to 
drastic criticism from without. 

“Spirit and the Church” 
Grorce F. Tuomas, professor of religion, Princeton University : 

1. The presupposition of Jesus’ view of the Kingdom of 
God was the reality and supremacy of an invisible, spirit- 
ual world beyond the visible, natural order. 

2. the early church which grew out of his work and 
continued the fellowship of the disciples with him was a 
spirit-possessed and Spirit-exalted fellowship. In_ this 
sense, it was “ecstatic,”” though this must not be taken in 
an extreme sense. From the time of Pentecost onwards, 
members of the church were assumed to be possessed by 
the Spirit which had “fallen upon” them. They depended 
upon the Spirit for guidance in ethical matters and they 
experienced peace, joy, and love as the fruits of the Spirit. 

3. It was this spiritual experience which gave its dis- 
tinctive character to the church as a community. For the 
Spirit moves in persons and unifies persons in the most 
organic and intimate way. It is not a mere ideal or a 
disembodied ghost, as men experience it; rather, it is a 
dynamic, creative, transforming power working upon and 
in their lives. In one sense, it creates the koinonia; in 
another sense, it is the koinonia as the immanent principle 
of its life. 

4. The distinctive nature of human Spirit, as the early 
Christians thus experienced it, is very different from the 
concept of Mind (nous) as the Greek philosophers de- 
scribe it. It is more than rational, though reason is in- 
cluded in it. It is not content to contemplate eternal ideas 
or forms of reality such as the Beautiful and the Good. 
It brings together the contemplative and the practical, the 
eternal and the temporal; it is also both individual (and 
thus related closely to the material, the particular, the lo- 
cal aspects of human existence) and universal. For it 
moves persons who are individual and rooted in a particu- 
lar place and time, but it moves them to realize in their 
lives universal and eternal values and to strive towards 
the Kingdom of God as a universal community. 

5. The church has largely lost the character of being 
possessed and empowered by the Spirit as it has become 
institutionalized and has compromised with the world. In 
our time, moreover, the very idea of the Spirit has been 
all but destroyed by a “reductionistic” naturalism which 
denies the uniqueness of spirit and seeks to make it a 
mere function of physical and biological and social forces. 
This dogma must be met on its own grounds and shown 
to be false to experience and philosophically inadequate. 
Moreover, Christianity is the expression of a spiritual life 
which is at once creative and capable of transcending any 
of its creations. But the greatest danger comes from the 
introversion of the church, its failure to “lose” its life in 
seeking to prepare for the Kingdom of God and thus to 
“save” it. This can be overcome, in part by a better the- 
ological idea of the church as simply the “first fruits” of 
the Kingdom, but also by a more resolute attempt to cre- 
ate a Christian society in every phase of the common life 
and to strengthen missionary effort. 

6. If this is a true view of the church, some of the 
sharp antitheses which have been set up and which have 
led to the division of the church into one-sided groups 
must be denied. (a) The church, if it is a spiritual com- 
munity in the sense we have defined, cannot be said to be 
either an aggregate of individuals each directly related 
only to God (the Protestant tendency) or an organism or 
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corporate entity superior to the persons who are its mem- 
bers (the Catholic tendency). For its life is the life of 
persons, irreducibly individual, and, at the same time, 
these are bound together inseparably by their common 
sonship to God and their common devotion to His will 
and the coming of His Kingdom. (b) The local and par- 
ticular aspects of life with which Protestant “free” 
churches have concerned themselves because of their con- 
cern for the individual must not be sacrificed to the eter- 
nal and universal aspects which the Catholic Church has 
stressed, rather, they must be interpreted in relation to 
the latter and thus given a higher meaning. (c) The sub- 
jective, personal experience at the Holy Communion which 
has been emphasized by Protestants and the objective re- 
ality of the redemptive act in history and its operation upon 
men here and now emphasized by Catholics must both be 
preserved. 
Unity Through the Koinonia 


H. Paut Dovuctass, editor of Christendom: 


The purpose of this discussion is to direct interest in 
Christian Unity to the church in the aspect of the koi- 
nonia, Its basis is the sociological identification of the 
koinonia with aspects of the organized life of society 
which are more fundamental than the institutional (which 
corresponds to the church as ecclesia), but which never- 
theless are truly objective, definable, and potent rather 
than merely indefinite and subjective. 

Beneath all social bonds, logically speaking, must be the 
capacity for society. This is what some sociologists have 
found in an assumed primary “consciousness of kind” and 
is implied in what the Greeks said about man as a social 
animal. This common capacity is itself a unity of an in- 
determinate sort. Heart flows out to heart, but with the 
unpredictable characteristics of the wind blowing where 
it listeth. On the other hand there is definite member- 
ship in the ecclesiastical institution. 

Most discourse about Christian unity proceeds as if it 
had only these two phases, the spiritual and the corporate. 
But this is to say that there is nothing between the psy- 
chological capacity for a life in society and identification 
with the most highly developed forms. Yet, as a matter 
of fact, there was social organization as a complicated ob- 
jective fact, together with numerous particular societies, 
before there was any institution. War was before armies, 
teaching before schools, healing before medicine, worship 
before priests or churches, productive activity before eco- 
nomic specialization, and the arts before any differentia- 
tion of ordinary craftsman and artist. 

Institutionalization is a third phase rather than the sec- 
ond. Between the primary stuff of unity and the unity of 
the institution lies the broad zone of more basic social 
organization. Moreover, the institutionalizing process 
never exhausts any social function of the simpler organi- 
zational stage. Most teaching is still outside of schools; 
most work outside of factories; much religion outside of 
churches; while total war is not a matter of armies but 
of whole peoples. In short, the greater part of the social 
process is not yet specialized. 

Normally institutions register the results of more basic 
social processes. The state enacts what society determines. 
The present fashion is for government to attempt through 
propaganda to create the will to accept its legislative enact- 
ments. But in the use of propaganda it is not acting di- 
rectly in its institutional capacity, but rather appealing to 
sanctions created on deeper levels. It might be more 
wholesome if the state would demit its propaganda and 
get its authority from the more normal operation of so- 
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cial processes. As between church and state, for example, 
the freedom of the church lies in these deeper aspects, in 
koinonia rather than in ecclesia. Ecclesia and state are 
natural rivals. ‘The state should not and in general can- 
not effectively penetrate to the level of the komonia. 

Organized social life below the institutional level is, 
then, a perfectly verifiable objective phase of society. Its 
ways are definable. It is transmitted by tradition, per- 
petuated as habit, made reliable through loyalty; but it 
lacks the self-consciousness, the brittleness, the over-pre- 
cision of the legal enactment, the conceptually developed 
creed, the prescribed usage, the legal incorporation. It is 
maintained, then, that the Christian society as koinonta is 
already an objective fact with its organizational structure, 
its common ideology, its ethical standards, its liturgical 
ways, and its common practical interests, which are deeper 
and at the same time freer, stronger, yet more subtle, than 
the creed, the code, the official causes and property ties of 
the ecclesiastical churches. 

It is perfectly possible to devote effort to the develop- 
ment of social processes other than the institutional. By 
the same token it is possible to seek and promote church 
unity on the level of the koinonia, to hold and transmit a 
common ideology without imposing creeds, to seek ethical 
ends without enacting regulations, in short, to live at a 
profounder level of unity than the institutional. 


The purpose of this discussion would not be served by 
the attempt to draw up a further blueprint of a church 
united at the level of koinonia. The entire purpose is to 
propose the idea of unity on a level which is not at all 
nebulous or merely spiritual, and yet is not institutionally 
corporate ; a one, holy, catholic church with definite forms 
and predictable ways, which most directly mirrors what 
may be conceived mystically as the Body of Christ. 


Unity Through Worship 


FLoyp W. Tomkins, American secretary, World Conference on 


Faith and Order: 

Worship is the creative source of unity. The common 
acknowledgment of dependence on God wipes out distine- 
tions of rank, wealth or education. The worship act is 
corporate, even when performed individually: “Our 
Father.” It binds the worshipper to the ages and to the 
life beyond in the “communion of saints.” 

Yet worship is an end in itself, not a means to an end 
—even that of unity. It is never incidental to a sermon, 
for example. It is not something abstract but always a 
personal approach to the Creator, Redeemer, Sanctifier, 
in adoration, penitence, petition, intercession, praise and 
thanksgiving. On the other hand worship, though an end 
in itself, is increasingly seen to be a way to unity. 

There is sacramental and non-sacramental worship— 
“altar-centered and pulpit-centered.” In the latter, unity 
has already been attained, for the difference between li- 
turgical and non-liturgical forms are not of primary impor- 
tance. But differences persist in the former. In all the 
Catholic and Orthodox churches sacramental worship is 
supreme and regular in observance, while to the Reforma- 
tion churches it is occasional. We have not sufficiently 
explored this difference. In the Report of the Commis- 
sion on Intercommunion these differences appear. (In 
the “spiritual communion” of the Friends both the out- 
ward sacramental signs and the element of commemora- 
tion, present in the Lord’s Supper, are lacking.) The 
divergences are deep, but certain suggestions may be 
offered: 

1. As pointed out by Dr. Wedel in Christendom, the 
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Protestant sense of immediacy is in contrast to the Catho. | 
lic sense of supernatural reality. 

2. The idea that unity can be furthered by stressing the 
“spiritual elements” of the communion without reference | 
to the * ‘signs”” involves a contradiction; for to a Catholic | 
the “elements” are the sacrament. The Catholic feels the | 
sacrament to be consonant with all human life and with , 
the Incarnation. We must seek the hidden divergence 

which here separates us. 

The unity we want is the fullest degree of sharing. We 
need now to learn to understand what others value in the 
sacrament as they observe it—including the ‘“non-com- 
municating attendants,” also to develop to its highest de- 
gree the tradition of our several churches as to the sacra- , 
ment. 


The Role of Worship in the Ecumenical Movement as Experimen- 
tally Advanced 


Mrs. Epwrn ALLEN STEBBINS, member, Continuation Committee, 

World Conference on Faith and Order: , 

This discussion is based on experiments made by the , 
Council of Church Women of Rochester, New York, and 
Vicinity. A foundation for them had been laid by twenty 
years of work by the Council as an interdenominational 
agency in the field of missionary education, Christian citi- 
zenship, race relations, etc., and by close relationship to 
the Federation of Churches with offices “across the hall.” 

“Ways of Worship” was chosen as a basis of a study | 
project because of testimony concerning the value of wor- | 
ship services at the recent ecumenical conferences, because 
of suggestions contained in the Edinburgh report and 
other ecumenical documents ; because of the experience of 
women members in leading devotions at women’s meet- 
ings and in teaching children in church schools and in~ 
their homes concerning the meaning of worship in their — 
respective churches. Worship was thus a natural field — 
for study though from a different point of view from that , 
of the theologian. The women in the Council wanted to‘ 
have some part in the ecumenical movement aside from 
giving money and participating in formal observances. 

Three types of experiment were undertaken: 

1. Purposeful visiting of churches accompanied by 
study—This included attendance at regular services by 
groups of two or three who sat with a member of the , 
church visited, and they discussed the worship service” 
afterward or met during the week for that purpose. ‘The 
visits were prepared for by an interpretation given in ad- 
vance by some member of the church in question. Pastors 
gave assistance and books were consulted, “for our igno- 
rance of our own churches was extraordinary!” The ex- | 
periences occasioned were shared with the whole Council 
and a service of worship was held on the theme of 
“Thanksgiving for our unity in Christ.” This included 
both liturgical and non-liturgical elements. 

2. Intensive study of our ways of worship in the Lord's 
Supper—Here attention was given to description and_ 
form and content of worship with special emphasis upon 
the meaning of the service to the interpreter herself. There 
was an effort to see “a deep meaning and reasonableness” 


in each form and to discover common elements in hymns, : 
in Scripture, in all the forms employed. Differences were | 
freely stated and acknowledged. The effort was to “move | 
toward one another in whatever way we could without | 


being pushed beyond our convictions.” 


ship was developed in connection with the study organized 
(A full description of this 


around the Lord’s Supper. 


service is given in the Autumn, 1942, issue of Christen- 
dom.) 
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3. Study of our places of worship and Christian sym- 
polism—!n part this study supplements the first described 
above. The chief purpose was to reach out into the Coun- 
cil itself so that the benefits of study would not be limited 
to the members of the special ecumenical committee. At 
each monthly meeting of the Council a description was 
given by the pastor or member of the church, of the church 
building in which the meeting took place. The devotional 
service was typical of that particular church and enabled 
visitors to feel at home in each other’s churches. A Jew- 
ish synagogue was included among houses of worship 
visited, 

The studies had demonstrated value in developing a de- 
sire for closer unity, making it possible to capture locally 
something of the experiences of ecumenical conferences, 
promoting mutual trust and confidence, and demonstrat- 
ing simple ways of moving toward one another in over- 
coming the obstacles of ignorance, prejudice and pride. 


Spiritual Intercommunion 
Grorce W. RicHarps, chairman, American Theological Commis- 
sion, Faith and Order Continuation Committee : 

In the report of the American Section of the Commis- 
sion on Intercommunion the terms “intercommunion” and 
“open communion” are sharply distinguished. By “inter- 
communion” is understood full mutuality as between 
churches with respect to the ministers who may celebrate 
and the members who may partake of the Lord’s Supper ; 
by “open communicn” is understood the extension by one 
church of the privilege of communicating to members of 
another church or churches. 

A questionnaire sent out by the Commission elicited 
the fact that there is neither intercommunion nor open 
communion among Christians in North America. There 
is, however, a third form, “Spiritual intercommunion” is 
a term used to designate non-participating attendance at 
the service of the Lord’s Supper in the church of a differ- 
ent faith and order. Each of the 12 church bodies ad- 
dressed confirmed the value (“benefit”) of non-communi- 
cating attendance. This may be of two kinds, that of the 
indifierent spectator and that of the true believer in sal- 
vation through Christ. 

The distribution, with prayer, of bread and wine in the 
upper room was an act of God for all men of all times. 
It was a new covenant. It was a fulfilment of Jeremiah’s 
prophecy, “I will put my law within them, etc.” It was a 
prophecy of fulfilment of the Lord’s coming and of the 
Kingdom of God. It was a sign and seal of grace and of 
life eternal. The disciples who partook of the elements 
were the remnants of the new Israel of God. They be- 
came a new fellowship, a koinonia, a tertium gens that was 
in history but not of history. The spirit which animated 
them was deeper than a valid ministry, a valid baptism, 
a valid doctrine, or the sense of needlessness of the mate- 
rial elements, and it constrains men to receive the bless- 
ing of communion whether by full participation or by 
spiritual intercommunion. 

But the Lord’s Supper is not an occasional act; rather 
it is an integral part of the whole Christian life. The 
world does not understand it. It is foolishness to those 
who do not believe. Neither the pure reason nor the 
practical reason can explain it. 

Spiritual intercommunion requires the same prepara- 
tion and post-communion responsibility that is required 
of those who participate. All the churches acknowledge 
that Christ is central and that the Lord’s Supper is the 
inmost sanctuary of Christian worship. It has to do not 
only with signs but with realities which the signs represent 
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—the benefits of Christ's life, death, resurrection and 
kingly reign. Participants and non-participants, of course, 
with the exception of a small minority of Christians, admit 
only baptized persons to the service. 

In conclusion, it may be said that in this time of trans- 
ition from denominationalism to ecumenicity spiritual 
intercommunion should be encouraged only as a temporary 
expedient whose end is full participation in the communion 
of all the churches. The Lord’s Supper, whatever its form 
may be, while it may be an aid to the closer relation of 
the churches, should not be regarded as a necessary pre- 
supposition, but as the result, of ecumenicity. It is there- 
fore a goal rather than a beginning; and those who so 
regard it should in no way be censurable. Spiritual com- 
munion, whatever its benefits, which does not gradually 
lead to free and full participation in the elements, in what- 
ever church they are distributed, will not be generally 
approved as a permanent concession by the World Council 
ot Churches. 

Relations of Interchurch Agencies and the Denominations on the 
National and Local Levels 
Hvucu CHaAmbertin Burr, Federation of Churches of Rochester 
and Vicinity : 

The relations between the vartous bodies is now neither 
clear nor satisfactory. Satisfactory relations will follow 
clarity through definition and agreement. 

The need for detinition formerly was not acute. It was 
10t essential to cooperation. The proposal for the new 
North American Council makes acute the need for defini- 
tion because the Council secks to coordinate all the 
agencies’ interests and functions proper to the whole life 
ot the whole church. 

The North American Council provides for membership 
of denominations and jor representation of two sorts, 
direct and indirect, through delegates directly chosen by 
the denominations, and through delegates nominated one 
by each state council and approved by the denomination. 

The reason for this became fairly clear to the committee 
but there has been no opportunity to acquaint the public 
with the reason, namely, that councils of churches are an 
authentic expression of denominational life—not just an 
interest group agency or function. 

This step paves the way for a clearer and simpler defi- 
nition of a council of churches, applicable to every council, 
the acceptance of which will go far to improve relationships 
all around. The basic facts to be regarded are (1) the 
denominational expression of Christianity is incapable of 
expressing all the Christianity in any community; (2) to 
attempt to meet the entire needs of the entire community 
an expression of Christianity through a council of churches 
is needed; (3) this symbolizes the existing and the needed 
unity ; (4) it also expresses an aspect of Christianity which 
however new to us is to be found in the New Testament— 
“the Church in Corinth.” A council thus is seen to be 
one of the two essential expressions of Christianity, the 
other, of course, being the denominational expression. 

The attempt to illustrate this by a diagram shows the 
inaccuracy of the figure often used: a ladder, with two 
vertical members with crosspieces, one vertical line to 
represent the denominational, the other the conciliar, and 
the crosspieces suggesting the relationship at the various 
geographical levels of the denominational bodies to the 
conciliar bodies. Rather the proper figure is a series of 
right-angled V’s each growing out of the right hand upper 
point of the one below it. The first represents the double 
expression of the Christian relationships of a congregation 
(base) in the state denominational body (right arm) and 
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the city or county council (left arm). The second repre- 
sents the state denominational body’s (the base) double 
expression in the national denominational body (right 
arm) and the state council (left arm). The third repre- 
sents the national denominational body’s (base) double 
expression in an interdenominational body (right arm) 
and a national council of churches (left arm). This pro- 
vides also an understandable pattern for what the North 
American Council provides — twofold representation of 
national denominational bodies—directly and indirectly 
through state councils of churches. This same principle is 
applicable to the twofold representation of state denomina- 
tional bodics directly and indirectly through city (or 
county) councils. 

This clarifies the present and points toward a more 
significant future because it suggests that although local 
councils are made up entirely of congregations, state and 
national councils and perhaps ultimately the World Council 
are properly constituted both of the denominational bodies 
on its level and the council of churches from the level next 
below. The acceptance of the principle points to the 
ultimate parity of these two groups of representatives in 
any council. It is, of course, to be remembered that 
designation by a council is followed by approval by the 
proper denominational body. And likewise it is to be 
remembered that those chosen whether directly or indi- 
rectly are all members of churches of the denominations 
which compose any council. 

Such clarification will improve vastly all relationships 
and give a new impetus to the ecumenical movement at 
its most practical manifestations. 


Church Unity Through Formal Religious Education 
ApELAIDE T. CASE, professor of religious education, Episcopal 

Theological Seminary, Cambridge, Mass. : 

The health of the ecumenical movement depends obvi- 
ously on three things—organization ; evangelism and edu- 
cation; on the vigor of each of these and their interde- 
pendence. We seem to have gone further with organiza- 
tion and evangelism than with education. Great numbers 
of people are reporting sudden insights as to the spiritual 
significance of the will to unity. But our educational 
practices have not been rethought in terms of the reality 
of the universal Church of Christ. The task is not to 
introduce a course on church unity here and there but to 
give persistent and patient leadership to a rethinking of 
the whole educational program of the church. This is not 
the job of a few professionally trained people and some 
women and young teachers in our parishes but the job 
of the whole church. 

Need for ecumenical education is apparent in the fol- 
lowing types of institution : 

1. Public schools and state universities. We all know 
the secularism which has invaded and conquered these 
schools, and the higher secularism which is in itself a sort 
of religion fostered by the National Education Association. 
The movement for weekday religious education simply 
snatches some children out of this atmosphere for an hour 
or so every week. A more comprehensive plan is essential. 

2. Independent schools and colleges. The developments 
in Princeton are extremely significant. We need to move 
ahead from the college pastor approach and from relying 
on volunteer organizations to something more closely 
related to the recognized academic life. 

3. Church related schools and colleges. Will they con- 
tinue? They tend to be narrowly denominational. But 
here is a good ground for the ecumenical movement. It 
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is possible in these colleges to introduce a series of courses 
leading to a better understanding of the world church. 

4. Theological schools. A great deal needs to be done | 
here to help students see their ministry against the needs 
of the whole church. Present rather inadequate courses 
on missions must be rethought. We need more speakers, 
better material, planned conferences. We need to revive ? 
the doctrine of the priesthood of all believers. 

5. The Sunday school. This is still the major educa- 
tional instrument of the church. It is undergoing great | 
changes. Its purposes have changed from an evangelistic | 
motive with the Bible as central to emphasis on personal 
self-fulfilment with a certain social, utopian, concern, with 
only limited and minor use of the Bible. Obviously this 
is now inadequate. The Sunday school field is wide open 
for a more Christian orientation. 

Some concrete suggestions : 

1. A fundamental treatment of Christian education from 
the point of view of the church. No adequate book is 
available. 

2. The educational work of the International Council + 
of Religious Education needs to be rethought. Its ma- § 
chinery needs simplification. : 

3. More experiments in education in Christian unity — 
are urgently needed especially on the junior and high © 
school level—along the lines of the work of Helen Wash- _ 
burn in Philadelphia. 

4. A course of study for church schools, and perhaps 
some day schools, might be projected—four years leading 


to a real ability to participate in the work of the world- ; 


wide church. E.g. Ist year: The Church in the World 
(using something like Dr. Cavert’s presentation of the 
European churches, a book like Van Dusen’s For the 
Healing of the Nations brought up to date, Johnson's 
Economics and the Good Life) ; 2nd year: Church history 


—not biographies but the story of the Christian fellowship; | 
The Bible as the Book of the Christian Church # 
Orientation 
in personal and social living of the individual whose life 


3rd year: 
stressing the idea of community; 4th year: 


is rooted in the church—the priesthood of every believer. © 


“Christian Unity Indispensable ” 


5. A study syllabus for college use is needed. 


A sermon by the Rt. Rev. James E. Freeman, Bishop | 


of Washington, last October at the Washington Cathedral, — 


dealt with the essential importance today of Christian — 


unity. He spoke with direct reference to the proposal for — 


organic unity of the Protestant Episcopal and Presbyterian : 


churches but gave his remarks a wider context. 
lowing is a partial quotation : 
“There is a ferment in the world today that is heaving | 


The fol- 


the ancient crusts; it is a ferment so mighty in its poten- _ 
tiality that it may ‘issue in the reconstruction and reorder- : 


ing of many of our time-honored institutions. . . 


world that is struggling to be born. 


utterly Christian, will cause us to suffer a grave impair- 
ment of our influence and usefulness. 


. The cause of Christian unity has never been more — 


pressing or urgent than it is today. If this day of visita- 
tion passes and the Christian Church remains unresponsive 
to the mighty appeal of its freshly crucified Lord ; stiff and 
unyielding to His demands, it may suffer such a paralysis 
of its energies and its influence as it has not known in its 
proud history.” 


. We need 
to set all the Christian forces at work to help shape a new 

An excess of con- | 
servatism in our willingness to give all that we have of ; 
body, mind and spirit that this new world may be more» 


S. A. 
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